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The Meaning of the Hoover Report 


Mr. MALONEY: What is the meaning 
of the Hoover Report? 


Mr. HYNEMAN: I see no reason to be- 
lieve that a better group of men could 
have been selected to make proposals 
for improving the administration of 
the federal government than the 
twelve men who constituted the 
Hoover Commission. 


Mr. DirRKSEN: Mr. Maloney, in my 
judgment, this is one of the most 
significant pieces of work in the 
United States in the last half century; 
and when I say significant, I mean in 
terms of the common man, the tax- 
payer of the country who is entitled 
to economical and efficient government. 


* * * 


Mr. MALONEY: Now, Mr. Dirksen, I 
wonder if you could tell us a bit about 
the background of this Commission 
and its report. When was it founded? 


Mr. DirKSEN: Mr. Maloney, suppose 
we start with the last action that was 
taken in consonance with the Hoover 
Report. 


The Commission Report 


On June 20th the President signed 
the so-called Reorganization Act, and 
two days thereafter he sent a num- 
ber of reorganization plans to the 
Congress in the hope that it would 
beat the deadline set out in the act. 

I might briefly recite that these re- 
organization plans deal with the cre- 
ation of a welfare department, the 
transfer of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, strengthening the 
administrative setup in the Post Office 
department, the transfer of the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Na- 
tional Resources Board, strengthening 
administrative techniques in the Mari- 
time Commission and in the Public 
Roads Commission. 


Now, I should say that this is the 
first fruit of the so-called Hoover 
Commission, which was organized un- 
der the Brown-Lodge Resolution, in- 
troduced by Representative Brown of 
Ohio and Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts in the 80th Congress. Congress 
provided $2,000,000 for this work. The 
Commission assembled 24 task forces 
composed of some 300 of the ablest 
men and women in the United States; 
and after 18 or 19 months of continu- 
ous action, here is the Hoover Report 
for the reorganization of that gar- 
gantuan and labyrinthian structure 
that I call the executive branch of 
government. Pursuant to it is the 
act that has been passed, the first of 
several reorganization plans. 


Commission Personnel 


Mr. MALONEY: Mr. Hyneman, you 
seem to admire the personnel of the 
Commission. Would you tell us a little 
about them. 


Mr. HYNEMAN: Yes, under the reso- 
lution which Mr. Dirksen just men- 
tioned, the President of the United 
States appointed four men, two from 
the government —the administrative 
branch—and two men outside the gov- 
ernment. The Speaker of the House 
appointed four men, two of whom were 
Congressmen — Representatives from 
the House; and the presiding officer 
from the Senate appointed four men, 
making a commission of twelve. 

And those twelve men I think with- 
out any question were as competent 
and conscientious a group of men as 
could have been selected to do this job. 
They understand federal government. 


Mr. MALONEY: I am beginning to re- 
alize both the complexity of the Hoover 
Report and the bearing it has on me as 
a citizen, voter, and taxpayer. But I 
am especially interested in the views 
of our legislators, the men who will 
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actually decide what is to be done 
about the Hoover Report. So, now we 
switch to Washington, where John L. 
McClellan, United States Senator from 
Arkansas, is waiting to give us his 
views on the Hoover Report. Senator 
McClellan... 


SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Thank you, Mr. 
Maloney. 


As already indicated, some two 
years ago Congress took cognizance of 
the definite need for a thorough re- 
organization of the executive branch 
of the government. It created a bi- 
partisan, twelve-member commission 
to make studies and surveys and to 
recommend to the Congress reorgani- 
zation actions for transferring, con- 
solidating, and abolishing agencies, 
services, and functions of government 
with the view of effecting greater 
economy and increasing efficiency. The 
Commission concluded its work after 
two years of diligent labors, and it 
has filed with the Congress a series 
of 18.reports of its findings and rec- 
ommendations. 


Reports and Action 


These 18 reports call for 277 sep- 
arate actions as necessary to place 
the Commission’s recommendations in 
effect. 


A further analysis of the reports by 
the Bureau of the Budget indicates 
that at least 318 reorganization ac- 
tions will actually be required to carry 
out all of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. Now 114 of these actions can 
be carried out by the administrative 
heads of different departments with- 
out the enactment of any new law. One 
hundred and twenty-four of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations will re- 
quire the enactment of law to put them 
into effect. Eighty of the reeommenda- 
tions can be effectuated by a general 
reorganization act, delegating to the 
President the power and the authority 
to submit reorganization plans to the 
Congress. 


Now this general reorganization act 
has already been passed. It is now 
Public Law No. 109. The President 


has submitted seven specific plans of 
reorganization to the Congress under 


this act. Now these will go into effect | 
within 60 days unless the Senate or. 


the House of Representatives by con- 
stitutional majority vote rejects them. 
Thus reorganization by the reorgan- 
ization plans procedure is already un- 
der way, as are also changes that re- 
quire only administrative action. 


Five Bills Enacted 


The 124 changes that require legis-_ 


lative action will, of necessity, be more 
slow and difficult. Many of these can 
be placed in one bill; but it will take 


some 25 or 80 pieces of major legis-. 


lation to cover and to place all these 
recommendations in effect. Five of 
these major bills have already been en- 
acted by this Congress. 
have been passed by either the House 
or the Senate. Some six or eight more 
have already been reported favorably 
by committees and are now on either 
the Senate or the House calendar. 
Others have been introduced. 


Now, the impression of many that 
the so-called Hoover Commission Re- 
port and Recommendation can be put 
into effect by the Congress by simply 
passing a single resolution adopting it 
is grossly erroneous. It is not that 
simple. The procedure that I have out- 
lined will have to be followed. These 
laws, too, are highly technical in char- 
acter. They are not easy to draft. 
Meticulous care and study must be ap- 
plied in their preparation and enact- 
ment to make certain that in our ef- 
forts to reorganize the executive 
branch of the government we do not 
further disorganize it. 


Now, I served as a member of the. 


Hoover Commission. In my judgment 
at least 80 per cent of its reeommenda- 
tions are sound and should be adopted. 
Possibly some 15 or 20 per cent should 
be rejected. Assurances are being 
given that if all the recommendations 
of the Commission are adopted, a sav- 
ings of from 8 to 5 billion dollars 
annually in the cost of government 
will result. 
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Now I do not expect the actual dol- 
lar savings to be that great. I think 
those figures are a bit optimistic. But, 
if 80 per cent of the Commission’s 
recommendations are carried out, we 
will certainly have a better organized 
executive branch of the government. 
It will be more integrated and should 
operate with much greater efficiency. 
That would at least assure us that 
we will hereafter get better govern- 
ment for the money we spend. 


WOL ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Sen- 
ator McClellan. Now, to continue our 
discussion, The Meaning of the Hoover 
Report, we return to our moderator, 
Martin Maloney, in Chicago. 


Mr. MALONEY: Judging from Senator 
McClellan’s remarks, the report of the 
Hoover Commission is a highly com- 
plicated affair. 

I have become a little curious while 
listening to the Senator’s comments. 
What circumstances led to the crea- 
tion of the Hoover Cammission? Why 
worry about reorganization at this 
particular moment? Is there some 
great increase in government spend- 
ing? A great increase in administra- 
tive inefficiency? Or what is it? Mr. 
Dirksen, you probably know the 
answer. 


Mr. DirRKSEN: Well, Mr. Maloney, 
government, like Topsy, “just growed” 
for a good many years. 


Whose Responsibility? 


I think in part it is the responsibility 
of Congress, and it is also the respon- 
sibility of the executive branch. But 
when demands were made on Congress 
for new legislation, of course you ex- 
press legislation in terms of an agency 
—people who are on salary to carry 
out and enforce functions—and, of 
course, you can set up an independent 
agency that is independent from any 
eabinet branch, or you can put it 
under some cabinet head .. . but over 
the years we have created functions 
and agencies galore until today there 
are something in excess of 1800 serv- 
ices, units, sections, bureaus, authori- 
ties, departments, and what-not that 


are administering the various func- 
tions of government. And the difficulty 
is that they get crosswise. There is 
duplication; there is wasted effort. 
And all of it is spelled out in terms 
of good hard dollars from the tax- 
payer’s pocket. 

That is what gives reorganization 
significance and that is what brings it 
before the public eye. 

Now, it has been in the public eye 
for a long time. President Roosevelt 
alluded to it; so did President Hoover, 
President Taft, President Theodore 
Roosevelt. And, as a matter of fact, 
I served on the committee on the re- 
organization of the executive branch 
and the reorganization of the legis- 
lative branch when I was in Congress, 
and I had some first-hand familiarity 
with the astronomical character of 
government today. 


Millions—Dollars, People 


Mr. HYNEMAN: Now the astronomical 
character of government today so far 
as our problem here is concerned 
means 2 million people—civilian em- 
ployees, and that is not including the 
military personnel—2 million people 
on the federal payroll, a federal pay- 
roll of $6,500,000,000. Now I under- 
stand, Mr. Dirksen, that the Hoover 
Commission was not charged to con- 
sider the desirability of carrying on 
the various activities in which the 
federal government is engaged, but 
only how to carry on those things with 
greater economy and efficiency and in 
a way that the American people could 
understand. 


Mr. Dirksen: Dr. Hyneman, your 
premise is right. As I remember the 
authority under which the Hoover 
Commission operated, its business was 
to take what is here in government to 
see how it could dispose and redispose 
it in the interest of efficiency and econ- 
omy for the taxpayers. The business, 
then, of reducing the size of govern- 
ment is quite another—and an equally 
important-problem. 


Mr. HYNEMAN: That is my under- 
standing, Mr. Dirksen. 
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Now, one thing that the Hoover 
Commission is trying to accomplish is 
the consolidation of the separate de- 
partments of government into a 
smaller number. There are at present 
approximately 60 different organiza- 
tions, so-called departments, so-called 
agencies, so-called cémmissions — ap- 
proximately 60 which report to the 
President. Now, the Hoover Commis- 
sion would reduce that number to not 
more than one-half the present num- 
ber. 


What are some of the other things 
which the Hoover Commission wants 
to do here to reach greater efficiency 
and economy of operation? 


Mr. DIRKSEN: Probably one of the 
real objectives of the Commission’s 
work is to tighten up what, for lack 
of another name, we might call ad- 
ministrative techniques so that there is 
a clear line of responsibility with re- 
spect to a function or any agency in 
government that runs from the bottom 
to the top, and then from the top of 
that agency to the President. 


Efficiency and Authority 


Now, that lightens the President’s 
load, but it also makes for greater 
efficiency and better authority and 
greater economy within an agency it- 
self. So even though the number of 
agencies may not actually have been 
reduced as much as some people would 
like, the work of reduction then can 
come within the agency itself. And I 
think therein lies one of the real sig- 
nificances of the Hoover recommenda- 
tions. 


Mr. HyNEMAN: That suggests, Mr. 
Maloney, that the job of straightening 
out the federal administration, making 
the work better, is not something 
which is accomplished all at once, but 
it is a continuing task. Now one thing 
which the new act is said to do is 
give the President authority to work 
out better plans for administration, 
lay them before Congress. If Congress 
does not find the plan unacceptable, 
then the President’s plan will imme- 
diately go into effect. 
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Now, Mr. Dirksen, we’ve had acts | 
The | 


like that several times before. 
last one was enacted in 1945. That 


act said that the President’s plans | 
would go into effect if he could get J 


the support of one house. Both houses 


would have to act adversely to kill it. J 


Now the new act says that either of 


the two houses can reject the Presi- | 


dent’s plans. Do you think the latter 
act is sound in that respect? 


Mr. DIRKSEN: Dr. Hyneman, I am not | 


insensible to the arguments on both 
sides of that question. 
both houses, of course it offers some 
difficulty. 


‘Must Watch Power’ 


But, on the other hand, Congress 
must necessarily be jealous of its 
power in the matter, because there 
must be a refinement of a great many 
things. For example: Suppose you 
went so far in a reorganization act 
as to delegate power to terminate a 
function that had actually been ap- 
proved a long time ago and was in 
operation today. It could be something 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If you left it to one house to de- 
termine whether or not the President 
should bring that function to an end, 
you would have, after all, a kind of 
blanket veto power, notwithstanding 
the action that Congress may have 
taken long ago in the first instance. 


So I can see the argument on both 
sides. I don’t want to belabor the 
point too much, but it is important 
that Congress be very careful about 
it and at the same time have the will 
and the vigor and the determination 
to deal with immensities of govern- 
ment today. Today you have a $42,000,- 
000,000 budget, a $252,000,000,000 
debt, and an annual interest charge of 
$5,500,000,000 which is 1 billion dol- 
lars more than the whole cost of gov- 
ore when I went to Congress in 

ay 


There you can see the urge and the 
necessity for action. And so, whether 
it is disapproval by one or two houses, 
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I am content to go along in the hope 
that this necessary work can be done. 


Mr. HYNEMAN: Well, I certainly have 
no ground for disagreement with any- 
thing you say there. 


One House Approval? 


I felt myself that perhaps a mistake 
was made in putting into this new 
act the provision that the President 
can submit not only plans for reor- 
ganization but also plans to terminate 
governmental activities. If we had con- 
fined this bill simply to reorganizing 
the administrative branch of the gov- 
ernment, then I think the provision of 
one house approval should go into 
effect. I think that would have been 
sound. 

I understand that you believe, Mr. 
Dirksen, that to really make adminis- 
trative improvement effective in Wash- 
ington the President would have to 
put a man of top stature to work the 
year round trying to implement some 
of these recommendations. 


Mr. DIRKSEN: Yes. Let’s start at the 
beginning. Here Congress sets up a 
resolution. It provides 2 million dol- 
lars. It sets up a commission. That 
commission does a Herculean amount 
of work, utilizing some 300 experts in 
the country. Now we see the first 
fruits, but those are only the first 
fruits. And I have contended over 
and over again that you can put all 
the stuff in the world on paper and on 
parchment, you can issue all the di- 
rectives in the world—ultimately you 
get down to the residual question: Do 
you have somebody who has the will 
to do the job, and will he do it? 

And so, since it is the President’s 
responsibility, it seems to me there 
ought to be a man of high stature and 
caliber at his elbow who would be 
charged with this responsibility and 
this alone. And then the country and 
the President alike could look to him, 
and he could devote all of his time, 
together with that of his staff, to see- 
ing that there is application of the 
recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission. I think that is indispen- 


sable. 


Mr. MALONEY: How might such a man 
function, Mr. Dirksen? 


Mr. DirKSEN: He could be an adminis- 
trative head at high level. He could 
have his office in the White House. 
He could be attached to the Bureau of 
the Budget. But, wherever he is, he 
must be responsible to the President. 
He must have authority to do it; and 
then he must go into this tremendous 
and bewildering structure of govern- 
ment and deal with the administrative. 
Why have a report unless it is going 
to be applied? Why have a report un- 
less you are going to follow through? 


Mr. MALONEY: Do you feel the report 
of the Commission is likely to come 
to very much without such a head? 


Mr. DirKsEN: It is a little difficult, 
Mr. Maloney, to comment on that ex- 
cept to say that always, whether it is 
legislation, whether it is something in 
the nature of an executive order, there 
has to be a person to express it. His 
heart has to be in it. He has to be 
sympathetic to it and with it. And 
that is why I say it is a matter of 
practical application. 


‘Need Real Administrator’ 


I think, if I were in the President’s 
shoes, I would appoint such a man, 
and then I would call in those people 
in the authorities and commissions and 
bureaus and departments who would 
be responsible and say, “Now, look. 
Here’s something in the interest of the 
people. This is for efficient govern- 
ment, to get rid of all these frustra- 
tions that we deal with today. This is 
in the interest of saving some money 
for our people. I hold you accountable. 
If you don’t follow through, and if 
you don’t do a good job, you’ll be 
fired.” 


I think it is going to take somebody 
summary and sumptuary to do it, and 
I think that’s how I would do it. 

Mr. MALONEY: How do you feel about 
this, Mr. Hyneman? 

Mr. HYNEMAN: That looks like a good 
piece of machinery. As Mr. Dirksen 
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said, it’s going to take something more 
than machinery. It’s going to take 
will. And I think that will has to 
come in the form of pressure from the 
American people and willingness on 
the part of the Congressmen to back 
up that public pressure. 


If every time an administrative de- 
partment is called upon to assume 
some new activity, or if the burden of 
its work load under some old activity 
increases—if every time that happens, 
the agency can go to Congress and 
get more money, then it will simply 
add more people to the payroll, and 
it won’t really effect any greater 
economy. 


I have a friend who says that the 
bureaucracy is like a good milch cow: 
It’s got to be kept on the lean side. I 
think that Congress has to refuse to 
appropriate money to the adminis- 
trative branches as liberally as it has 
in the past. Otherwise the bureau- 
crats themselves won’t have the in- 
centive to really move in and 
straighten things out. 


Many Interests Involved 


Mr. DIRKSEN: Mr. Hyneman, I think 
you make the most important point 
in the discussion right here. 


You are a sort of old bureaucratic 
friend of mine whom I first learned 
to know when you were with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
Washington. And you did a splendid 
bang-up job for the people and for 
your country. 

Now, then, what you said is so ex- 
actly right. And I can preface it this 
way. The other day while examining 
Poor Richard’s Almanac I ran across 
this expression: “The king’s cheese is 
half wasted by paring, but no matter, 
it is made of the people’s milk.” 

Now you see that goes right to 
the heart of the public interest... 
the person who is shucking corn out 
here in an Illinois corn field, or who 
is plowing corn, the person who works 
in a shop, who runs a drill press or 
sells groceries over a counter. After 


all, their interests are involved. 
And I would put it to them on things 


like European Recovery. People have 


often said, “Things like European Re- 


covery don’t interest me.” Well such | 


things ought to interest people because 
out of every $100 a person pays in 


income taxes $12 will be devoted to. 


such a program. Twelve dollars of 
each $100 will be devoted to interest 
on the public debt. And so you can 


get back to a dollars and cents interest | 
as well as an efficiency interest of the 


people. 


Now, people finally have to be the 


moving spirit in a thing. They have to 
take an activated and an alert interest 
and put the pressure on. Goodness 
knows, I don’t want to see any pres- 
sure groups in the country, but if we 
are going to have them, let’s then 


have a pressure group made up of all | 


manner of people in this country who 
want nothing from government except 
a good government and an efficient 
and economical government. And they 
can do their best in individual ca- 
pacities by putting the pressure on 
those who are in authority in Wash- 
ington today and by saying “We de- 
mand this!” 

That is, after all, the saving grace 
of a plan like this. 


One Job at a Time 


Mr. HYNEMAN: I am glad you brought 
up that reference to shucking corn. I 
have shucked a little corn myself. I 
never, however, shucked a load of corn. 
I just shucked an ear of corn at a 
time. 


Mr. DIRKSEN: That’s so right. 


Mr. HYNEMAN: And finally you have. 


a wagon load. I think that analogy 


might be followed for improving the. 


administrative branch of the govern- 


ment. It would be a mistake for the, 
American people to get the notion that. 


a Hoover Commission can make a re- 
port, that Congress can then put the 
report into effect. What will actually 


have to happen is that we will have to, 


reach in wherever we find the par- 
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ticular thing that can be done to im- 
prove the federal government and do 
that. By doing those different items 
we will finally accumulate an enor- 
mous improvement. Would you agree? 


Mr. DIRKSEN: I certainly agree. And 
I think we can bundle up that observa- 
tion by saying that one of the real 
tragedies in the country today is the 
complacency of people. Now, they can 
reach their government through their 
duly elected officials and through the 
appointed officials. But if we can 
shuck off this complacency, we should 
take a little more interest, make our 
letters to Washington just a little bit 
more spirited, say, ““Now I have looked 
into this and I want some action on it.” 
Then you are going to get not only 
responsibility but responsiveness to 
the people. It certainly gives more of 
that dynamic quality to the thing we 


have been talking about so long— 
more authority at the grass roots. 
That’s religion with me. 


Congress and Bureaucrats 


Mr. HYNEMAN: Mr. Dirksen, you paid 
me a little compliment as an ex-bu- 
reaucrat a little while ago, and I want 
the people to know that, when I ap- 
peared before your sub-committee for 
appropriations to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, I found that 
the members of Congress, and cer- 
tainly you as one of them, knew a 
great amount of what was going on in 
the administrative branch. And you 
put questions to the bureaucrats who 
were before you which certainly held 
back a lot of things we otherwise 
would have found mighty easy to en- 
gage in, 


ANNOUNCER: Thank you, gentlemen. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


What's Ahead for Congress in 1949? 
Vol. XI, No. 26 


Can We Cut the Red Tape in Washington? 
Vol. X, No. 1 


Available for 10 cents each in coin. 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois will bring you this list by return mail. 
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Editorial supporting the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 
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A discussion of the changing administrative duties of the American 
government, with the claim that the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
seek only economy and efficiency. 


Life 25:74, Dec. 6,’48. “Hoover Commission’s Job.” 
: A note, with pictorial illustration of the Agriculture department’s growth, 
which enters a plea for public support of the Hoover Commission’s report. 
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security. 


Nation’s Business 37:29-30+, Feb.,’49. “Task Force Hoover.” HERBERT 
COREY. 

A brief discussion giving some background for the needed Hoover Com- 
mission’s reorganization plan. 


Nation’s Business 37:35-6+, Jan.,’49. ‘“Everybody’s for It, But: You Are 
the One Who Can Make or Break the Hoover Commission’s Plan for Federal 
Reorganization.” C. A. HERTER. 

Representative Herter shows how individual interests can scuttle the 
reorganization plan. 


New York Times Magazine p. 7+, April 24,’49. “Our Super-Government, Can 
We Control It?” J. M. BURNS. 

Excellent reasons for supporting the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission reports. 


Reader’s Digest 54:6-10, Feb.,’49. “Billions for Defense, How Much for 
Waste?” HENRY J. TAYLOR. 

The Hoover Commission’s recommendations for reorganizing the military 
establishment. 


Saturday Evening Post 221:30+, May 14,’49. “The Battle that Squanders 


Billions.” : ae ; 
In support of the Hoover Commission’s report, this discussion exposes 


the battle between the Army Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation over 
funds for flood controls, projects, etc. 


Tax Digest 27:149-51+, May,’49. “Hoover Commission Highlights: Report 


Recommendations Summarized.” J. K. G. 
A well-organized summary of the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 
Gives background of the Commission’s organization and names of its members. 


Time 53:95, March 21,’49. “Down to Business.” 
Brief notes on the Hoover Commission’s recommended changes in the 


business-regulating agencies. 

U.S. News 25:32-33, Dec. 24,’48. “New Blue Print for Government: Hoover 
Plan.” A chart. 

Vital Speeches 15:261-62, Feb. 15,49. “Federal Government Reorganization 


Will Save Billions.” HERBERT C. HOOVER. 
Address before the Economic Club of New York on January 26, 1949, 
asking for support for the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 
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